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The Comptroller-General
of the Household

At Urrittaung the travellers were inside the rice plain of
Arakan, a considerable area, eighty miles, say, from north to south
and standing back some sixty miles from the sea. What it con-
sisted of was the wide alluvial valleys of three big rivers, the
Mayu, the Kaladan, and the Lemro, which, rising in the wild
mountains which enclose the inhabited zone in a semicircle, flow
into the Bay of Bengal, their mouths adjacent one to the other.
Each of their valleys is a rice plain capable of producing far more
rice than there has ever been population in Arakan to consume.
Rice being the staple food and the basis of wealth in all that far
eastern world, a country producing a superfluity of it was a rich
country, better off than India, where food never sufficed for the
population. Add the fact that a proportion of the hard work was
done by slaves from India, and you have a picture of a comfortable
agricultural community.
Another peculiarity of this Arakanese homeland was the net-
work of waterways over the low ground. Besides the three main
rivers and their tributaries proper, there was a maze of creeks
running in all directions between them. One travelled by them
instead of by road, for the towns and villages were on or near their
banks. It followed that the country was full of boats, from canoes
carved from a single tree-trunk to substantial cargo boats and
vessels capable of carrying many passengers. The boatmen formed
a large class, able to man, with the help of slaves, the considerable
fleet: the Admiral is said to have mustered at Urrittaung no less
than throe hundred and fifty vessels.
Although so close to India, this curious kingdom was not Indian
in atmosphere. The population being predominantly Mongolian,
speaking a Mongolian language and with far-off memories of
north-western China in its subconscious, constituted the first of
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